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woody plants beneath the epidermis, and is characterized by the regular
arrangement of the cells in radial rows also, owing to the deposition of
suberin, by the resistance of the cell walls to reagents. Commercial
cork consists almost exclusively of the outer bark of the evergreen cork
oak (Quercus suber L.1) and the deciduous Spanish oak (Q. occidentalis
Gray). In addition to these species, which are distributed over the
western Mediterranean region (especially Algiers), Q. Ilex L., growing
about the Adriatic, and the South Tyrolian species Q. Pseudosuber Santi
yield cork of very inferior value.2 The cork first formed on the young
trunk, known as " male " cork, being of little commercial value, is care-
fully removed, after which a new inner cork-producing layer (phcllogen
or cork cambium) appears, which by energetic cell division forms good
or "female " cork. After ten years' growth the cork layer is 17-26 mm.
thick. This is removed in plates, taking care not to disturb the phellogen,
and the plates are piled one on the other, weighted with stones, dried, and
trimmed with sharp knives. "Black cork37 is prepared by charring with
a flame. The best grades come from Andalusia and Catalonia, although
the product from Algeria and southern France is of nearly equal value.3
Cork is chiefly used for stoppers, in thin' sheets for shoe soles, for
cork jackets, for linings of hats, for bottoms of insect cases, for covering
handles, for the preparation of linoleum, for life preservers, for floats on
seines, for the preparation of burnt cork (Spanish black), etc. No sub-
stitute can fully take the place of cork, although, where it is merely a
case of diminishing the specific gravity, cork woods (p. 253) may some-
times be substituted. The cork-like bark of the black poplar (Populus
nigra L.) is used to some extent as a substitute for true cork.4
MICROSCOPIC   STRUCTURE.
Transverse and radial-longitudinal sections show, even to the naked
eye, parallel, tangentially arranged, wavy lines which in a sense are
analogous to annual rings, since the cork layers between these rings repre-
sent the growth of a single year.
We also find radially arranged, constricted, cylindrical rows of cells
1 E. A. MULLER: liber die Korkeiche.   K. k. geog. Gesell. Wien, 1900, II, 7.  T. REIN:
Geog. naturwiss. 1892, I, 137.
2 According to MERKLIN (cited in TSCHIRCH'S Angewandte Pflanzenanatomie, 284^
cork is obtained in Russia from the birch.
3 LTJMEY: Le chdne lifcge; sa culture et son exploitation.    Paris, 1893.
4 MOELLER: Anatomic der Baumrinden, 93.